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CHARLES DICKENS. 


FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 


(See ante, p. 81.) 


In less than ten years from his leaving 
the blacking warehouse we find Dickens 
‘““stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling. dropping a packet into 
a dark letter-box in a dark office ” up a dark 
court in Fleet Street. This was the office 
of the old Monthly Magazine, and he has 
told us of his agitation when he purchased 
the number for January, 1834, at a shop 
in the Strand, and found his contribution 
in all the glory of print— 

“on which occasion I walked down to West- 
minster Hall, and turned into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so dimmed with joy and 
pride, that they could not bear the street, and 
were not fit to be seen there.” 


NOTES AN 
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The paper was entitled ‘ A Dinner at Poplar 
Walk.’ and was afterwards included among 
the ‘Sketches by Boz,’ with the name of 
‘Mr. Minns and his Cousin.’ On the 31st of 
March, 1836, the first number of ‘ Pickwick ’ 
appeared, and two days after, the 2nd of 
April, he was married to Catherine. the 
eldest daughter of George Hogarth, who was 
a fellow-worker with him on The Morning 
Chronicle. The rapid success of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
ia series of sketches without the pretence 
tosuch interest as attends a well-constructed 
story,’ and the popularity it won for its 
author, were marvellous. People at the 
time talked of nothing else, and tradesmen 
recommended their goods by using its name. 
| The excitement was not confined to grown- 
| up people—even in schools the parts were 
looked forward to ; and Mrs. Samuel Watson, 
the daughter of the late Dr, Samuel G. Green, 
| who was born in 1822, remembers that it was 
;one of her father’s favourite reminiscences 
|that at the school he attended the head 
master was wont to read aloud to the boys 
| the monthly parts as they appeared, and that 
| whole holiday celebrated Mr. Pickwick’s 
release from the Fleet. For Part I. the 
binder did up 400 copies, while for Part XV. 
| 40,000 were required. Forster puts the 
| entire sum received by Dickens for the work 
at 2,500/.; and on the same date that the 
| agreement as to his share in the copyright 
| was completed with Chapman & Hall—the 
| 19th of November, 1837—an agreement was 
{entered into for a new work, to be entitled 
i‘ The Life and Adventures of Nicholas 
|; Nickleby.’ 

In the midst of the triumph of ‘ Pickwick ’ 
a great personal sorrow befell Dickens, 
which so afflicted him that the publication 
was delayed for two months. This was the 
death of his wife's younger sister Mary, 
who lived with them, and who died with a 
terrible suddenness. Her epitaph. written 
by him, may be seen on her grave at Kensal 
Green: ‘Young, beautiful, and good, God 
numbered her among His angels at the 
early age of seventeen.” 

On his visit to London in April, 1841, 
Jeffrey, who had been telling all Scotland 
that there had been “nothing so good as 
Nell since Cordelia,” arranged for Dickens 
to visit Edinburgh in June, where he was 
to be welcomed with a public dinner. The 
reception was magnificent, and Dickens— 
with his ability for making word-portraits 
—writes graphic descriptions of it to Forster ; 

“The renowned Peter Robertson is a large, 
portly, full-faced man with a merry eye. and g 
queer way of looking under his spectacles which 
is characteristic and pleasant. 
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* Walking up and down the hall of the courts | 
of he was Wilson, a tall, burly, handsome man of | 
eight-and-fifty, with a gait like O’Connell’s, the 
bluest eye you can imagine, and long hair falling 
down in a wild way under the broad brim of his 
hat.’ 

The freedom of the city was voted by 
acclamation, and the parchment scroll hung 
framed in his study to the last. 

Mamie Dickens, in that charming little 
hook, ‘My Father as I Recall Him ’— of 
which an edition was issued last Christmas 
by Messrs. Cassell, with four illustrations in 
colour by Brock — tells how he mourned for 
Little Nell “‘ like a father. 

‘Tam for the time nearly dead with work and 
grief for the loss of my child....I went to bed 
last night utterly dispirited and done up. All 
night I have been pursued by the child ; and this 
morning I am unrefreshed and miseré able. I do 
not know what to do with myself.” 

In striking contrast to this, and to the 
way in which Little Nell has won most hearts 
—to the praise of the hard-hearted old Judge 
Jeffrey and of Hood, to Bret Harte’s account 
of the gold-diggers by the Californian camp 
fire throwing down their cards to listen to 
her story—we have Sir Frank T. Marzials, 
Life of Dickens.’ saying :— 

‘Tf it ‘argues an insensibility’ to 4 
moved among all these tears and admiration, 
LT am afraid I must be rather pebble-hearted. To 
tell the whole damaging truth, I am, and always 
have been. only slightly affected by the story of 
Little Nell; have never felt any particular in- 
clination to shed a tear over it, and consider the 
closing chapters as failing of their due effect, on 
me at least, because they are pitched in a key 
that is altogether too high and unnatural.’ 

Some will consider this bold criticism indeed, 
in the face of so strong a contrary opinion, 
and Sir Frank Marzials himself modestly ! ‘ 


adds : 
~ Of course one 


in his ‘ 
stand un- 


. makes a confession of this 
kind with diftidence. It is no light thing to stem 
the — of a popular opinion. But one can 
only go with the stream when one thinks the 
stream is flowing in a right channel. And here 
I think the stream is meandering out of its course. 
For me. Little Nell is scarcely more than a dream 
from cloudland.” 


During 1841 letters poured in to Dickens | 
from all parts of the United States, expressing | 


the delight his writings afforded, specially | 
referring to Little Nell, and entreating 
him to visit America. He and _ his wife | 


started on the desired visit on the 3rd of | 


January, 1842. Of his welcome he has 
left a full account in his letters to Forster. 
People lined the streets when he went out. 
There were balls, dinners, and assemblies 


| 
nonsense, 


and no common feeling.”” wrote 
Channing to him. “It is all heart. There 





never was, and never will be, such a triumph.” 
aieaaase writing to Kenyon, said :— 

A triumph has been prepared for him, in 
ae the whole country will join. He will 
have a progress through ‘the States unequalled 
since Lafayette’s 

Daniel W ebster told the Americans that 
Dickens had done more already to ameliorate 
the condition of the English poor than all 
the statesmen Great Britain had sent into 
Parliament. But a change was to come 
on his visit to New York, when a public 
dinner was given to him, at which W. ashing- 
ton Irving took the chair. The committee, 
composed of the first gentlemen in America, 
besought him not to speak on copyright. 
to w hich he had already alluded in Boston, 

** although they every one agreed with me.’ 

*I answered that I would. That nothing 
should deter me....That the shame was theirs, 
not mine; and that as [ could not spare them 
when I got home, I would not be silenced there.’ 
No sooner did he commence his reference 
to international copyright than an outcry 
began; but he held on, and The New York 
Herald of the following day gave a full 
report of his speech. “He could searcely 
be restrained from speaking against slavery 


as well, so that the enthusiasm for “ the 
guest of the nation’ waned. Yet his 


speeches on copyright had good effect, and 
he writes : 
“IT have in my portmanteau a petition for an 
International copyright law, signed by all the best 
American writers, with Washington Irving at: 
their head. They have requested me to hand it to 
Clay for presentation, and to back it up with 
any remarks I may think proper to offer. So 
‘ Hooroar for the principle, as the money-lender 
said, ven he vouldn’t renoo the bill.’ ”” 


But both Dickens and his wife were 
longing to be back with their children 
again :— 


“As the time draws nearer, we get FEVERED 
with anxiety for home....Kiss our darlings for 
us. We shall soon meet, please God, and be 
happier and merrier than ever we were, in all our 
lives....Oh home-—home—home—home—ho: ne 
—home—HOME !! 

The year of his return from America was 
| that of Longfellow’s visit to England. 
| ** Have no home but ours,”’ wrote Dickens 
to him, when he heard of his coming. The 
| stay was most happy to all, and Forster 
| speaks of Longfellow as ‘our attached 
|friend, who possesses all the qualities of 
delightful companionship, the culture and 





without end given in his honour, to say/the charm which have no higher type or 
nothing of a public dinner at Boston, at}example than the accomplished and genial 


which ‘the tickets cost 


3l. each. 


‘Tt is no| American.” 
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Then came ‘American Notes, which 
caused Dickens much anxiety and care. It 
appeared on the 18th of October, 1842, and 
betore the year closed four editions had 
been sold. Jeffrey, connected with America 
by the strongest social affections. said of 
it :— 

* You have been very tender to our sensitive 
friends beyond sea, and my whole heart goes 
along with every word you have wiitten. I 
think that you have perfectly accomplished all 
you profess or undertake to do, and that the 
world has never yet seen a more faithful, graphic, 
amusing, kind-hearted narrative.” 

1843 opened with his ‘* hammering away | 
all day” at *Chuzzlewit’; and during the | 
year he began to take public part in those | 
works of charity and merey which occupied 
him throughout his life. For the printers 
he took the chair at their annual dinner in | 
aid of their Pension Fund, which Hood, 
Jerrold. and Forster attended with him. 
Atter the terrible summer evening accident 
at sea by which Elton the actor lost his 
life, Dickens, ably helped by Mr. Serle | 
and the theatrical profession, would not | 
rest until ample provision was made for 
his children. In October he presided at 
the opening of the Manchester Atheneum, 
when he told his listeners that *‘ he protested 
against the danger of calling a little learning 
dangerous.” and declared his preference for 
the very least of the little over none at all, 
mentioning that he had lately 

‘taken Longfellow to see, in the nightly refuges 
of Londen, thousands of immortal creatures 
condemned without alternative of choice to tread, 
not what our great poet calls the primrose path 
to the everlasting bonfire, but one of jagged 
flints and stones laid down by brutal ignorance : 
and contrasted this with the unspeakable con- 
solation and blessings that a little knowledge 
had shed on men of the lowest estate and most 
hopeless means, watching the stars with Ferguson 
the shepherd’s boy, walking the streets with 
Crabbe, a poor barber here in Lancashire, with 
Arkwrigbt. a tallow chandler’s son, with Franklin, 
shoemaking with Bloomfield in his garret, follow- 
ing the plough with Burns, and high above the | 
noise of loom and hammer, whispering courage 
in the ears of workers I could this day name in 
Sheflield and in Manchester.” 

He gave eager welcome to ragged schools, 
calling Miss Coutts’s attention to them, who 
wrote back at once 
to know what the rent of some large airy pre- 
inises would be, and what the expense of erecting 
a regular bathing or purifying place would be : 
touching which points [ am in correspondence 
with the authorities.”’ 

Towards the close of the year he began to | 
work upon that gem of gems, ‘The Christmas | 
Carol.’ “* With a strange inastery it seized | 
him for itself: how he wept over it, and | 
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laughed. and wept again, and excited him- 


self to an extreme degree.” 
tion Thackeray wrote to him: ‘ Such 
a book as this seems to me a_ national 
benefit, and to every man or woman who 
reads it a personal kindness.” Letters 
daily poured in from complete strangers, 


On its publica- 


telling him ‘how the Carol had come 
to be read in their homes. and was to 


be kept on a little shelf by itself, and was 
to do them all no end of good.” 

I still possess the copy which Dickens 
gave to my father, and well remember 
his reading it aloud to us. I also 
remember, on Christmas Eve, 1858, hearing 
the author himself read it Christmas 
Eve never to be forgotten. 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


—a 


(To be continued.) 


*CASTRA,” “ CASTRA,” 


ENGLISH. 


IN order to understand the behaviour of the 
Latin word castra in English the student of 
place-names would naturally turn to Dr. 
Pogatscher’s article on the phonology of 
Greek, Latin, and Romance loan-words in 
Old English. This appeared in ‘ Quellen und 


IN OLD 


Forschungen zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geschichte der germanischen Volker’ in 
1888 (part Ixiv.). But. disappointment 


awaits him in that quarter: Dr. Pogatscher 
knew neither the normal uninfected form 
nor the umlauted one; and he paid no 
attention to the form preserved by Bede. 
He asserted. moreover, that ceaster is derived 
from castru(m). But that derivation is not 
accepted, and I beg leave to supplement 
the few remarks he makes about the forms 
that castra took in O.E, 

The normal O.E. representative of Latin ¢ 
in the Anglian and Kentish dialects is e@, 
hence castra postulates cestre. That actu- 
ally occurs in Bede's ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,’ 
IT. iii. p. 85, ‘*(Dorubreuis) quam gens An- 
glorum....Hrofaescaestrae cognominat ”’ ; 
and IV. xxiii. p. 254, ‘‘Dorea-caestree”’ 
(MSS. dorcic-c.). 

In the Mercian and Kentish dialects we 
get cester, and, as one of the uses of ¢ is 
denoting ?-umlaut of @, this postulates 
cestir. This form, which he spells caestir, is 
actually used by Bede in every case except 
those quoted just now. In the infected form 
cester the wnlaut is hidden, but in the un- 
ivfected early Northumbrian one the i 
invariably appears. So fer 2; [ sm aware 
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this ¢ has not been accounted for. It is 


obvious that it cannot be derived from 


The West-Saxon ccaster is explained by 
Dr. Joseph Wright in his ‘ Old English 


Grammar ’ (1908), a@ work which no student | + 


of our place-names can dispense with. Thee 


after ¢ denotes the palatal, end Dr. Wright | 


derives the form ceaster from castra, through 
*cecester=cester. But this, as we have 
seen already, is merely the caest/r of Bede. 
Again, whence comes this i 7 

Now Latin @ @, ‘in early | words 
became 7 in O.E. For instance: 1. Mono- 
syllabic stems—séta, ** side,”’ Ly cepa, 
‘cipe,’ onion; pana, “pin,” torture. 
2. Poly-syllables—Lécocétum (MSS. lecto-c., 
eto-c.), ‘* Liceidfeld,”’ Lichfield ; Cunétio, 
“Cynet ” (=*Cynit, *Cunit), Iint-bury ; 
monéeta, “ mynet”’ (=mynit, *munit), money, 
mint. Hence caestir, *caestir, postulate 
Latin castér, caster. No such forms are 
known, and it would not seem easy to pro- 
ceed. It struck me, however, some time 
ago, that perhaps the Latin castra was 
treated in the fifth century as a feminine 
singular with a new plural in @, @. In my 
difticulty I applied to Prof. W. M. Lindsay, 





} 
castra, or castrum. | 
| 
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ae 
| had least at his title ‘Tetra sian? and 
then exclaims :— 

Why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon. 


Colkitto, or Macdonnel, cr Galasp ? 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow 
sleek, 

That would have made Quintilian stare and 
gasp. 


For the explanation of the Northern names 
in these lines the editor trusts to Prof, 
Masson, from whom he quotes this note :— 
‘ Leaders under Montrose in his campaign of 
1644-5. George, Lord Gordon, the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Huntly ; the other three names 
belong to the same person, Alexander Macdonald 
the younger, commonly called young Colkitto.” 
| Annotating the “ Scotch what-d'ye-call ’ 
in the later sonnet ‘On the New Forcers cf 
Conscience,’ Pattison mentions that the 


| Westminster Assembly commissioners from 
| Scotland were Alexander Henderson, George 


Gillespie, Robert Baillie, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford. It is surprising that this reference to 
Gillespie did not recall the ‘‘ Galasp ”’ of the 
earlier lyric and prompt an addition to 
Masson’s deliverance, for it is almost certain 
that it was this divine whom the poet sought 
to pillory under a fairly obvious travesty of 
his surname. This view has the advantage 
of enjoying the sovereign support of Sir 





2 great authority on Latin flexions, and he 
immediately gave substance to my conjecture | 
and informed me that numerous ex amples of | 
late Latin castra (fem. sing.) oecur. Now 

the form castre@, castré, would grsesndl 
become *caestrt in O.E., and, after correp- | 
tion of 7 and metathesis of 7, caestir would | 
result. Hence the uninfected West-Saxon | 
form ceaster, as well as the Anglian and |b 
Kentish umlauted form cester, and the 
Northwnbrian uninfected one caestir, are all | 
derived from the Low Latin castré, through | P 
*caestri and *caestir. | 





ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


COLKITTO AND GALASP. 


In 1883 Mark Pattison, who was an acknow- 
ledged authority on Milton, edited the poet’s 
sonnets with an introduction and_ notes 
(Kegan Paul & Co.). A model of its kind, 
the little book is a distinct and permanent 
contribution to the literature of expository 
criticism. One note is less satisfactory than 
it might easily have been made if the editor’s 
investigations had gone further than they 
seem to have done. This is concerned with 
a passage in the sonnet ‘On the Detraction 
which followed upon my writing Certain 
Treatises.’ The poet complains that critics 





Walter Scott. In chap. xv. of ‘A Legend 
of Montrose,’ after saying that the name of 
Colkitto appears in a sonnet “to the great 
embarrassment of Milton’s commentators, 
he quotes in a note the lines given above, 
and writes as follows :— 

** Milton in his sonnet retaliates upon the bar- 
barous Scottish names which the Civil War had 
made familiar to English ears... We may 
suppose,’ says Bishop Newton, ‘ that these were 
persons of ‘note among the Scotch ministers, 
who were for pressing and enforcing the Cove- 
nant’; whereas Milton only intends to ridicule 
the barbarism of Scottish names in general, 
and quotes, indiscriminately, that of Gillespie, 
one of the Apostles of the Covenant, and those 
of Colkitto and M‘Donnell (both belonging to one 
person), one of its bitterest enemies.’ 

Scott explains that Colkitto was by birth 
a Scottish islesman, that he was related to 
the Earl of Antrim, and that it was to this 
nobleman’s influence he owed his command 
of the Irish troops under Montrose. He 
alls him variously ‘ Alaster M‘Donald ”’ 
and ‘Alister or Alexander M‘Donnell”’ 
but nowhere indicates that he was ever 


| known by the fantastic name of Galasp. The 


Rev. George Gillespie (1613-48) substan- 
tially assisted the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster in 1643 “in preparing the 
Catechisms, the Directory for Worship, the 
Confession of Faith, and other standards of 
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the Scottish Church.” A keen polemic, he 
contributed largely to the controversies of 
his time, and it is said that while in London 
he was prevented from publishing certain 
sermons “through the jealousy of the 
Independents.” He was successively a 
parish minister in Fife and in Edinburgh, 
and he was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in the year of his death. 

In writing his note Masson may have 
confused Sir Alexander M‘Coll M‘Donald 
(Colkitto) with his father Coll MacGillespick 
M*Donald, called Coll Keitache, or left- 
handed, whose activity did not bring him 
within Milton’s purview. 

THowAS BAYNE. 


THE COVENTRY SHAKESPEARES.—'The fol- 
lowing letter from Samuel Frankland, 
master of the Coventry Free School, is 
without superscription ; but was evidently 
addressed to the mayor of the city and 
others in whom, by the terms of William 
Wheate’s will, dated 27 Jan., 1615, was 
vested the appointment to an exhibitioner- 
ship. worth 62. a year, tenable for four years, 
to be divided between two poor scholars 
towards their maintenance at the University 
(“Coventry Charities,’ pp. 145-6). John 
Shakespeare (see ante, p. 24) was at the time 
of the writing of this letter (1654) eleven 
vears old. He matriculated at St. John’s, 
Oxford. on 18 Oct., 1662, took his degree 
from St. Mary’s Hall, and became in 1670 
Vicar of Austrey, co. Warwick. a living he 
held until 1689 (Dugdale, ‘ Warw.,’ 1123). 

The letter is transcribed from Coventry 
Corp. MS. A. 79, p. 255, back : 


Wor" GENTLEMEN, 

Whereas I am given to understand that Mr. 
Wheate will not pay any more money to Henry 
ILurt of his schoole-Exhibition by reason of his 
discontinuance from the University, I make bold 
(being by the last Will and Testament of Mr. 
Wheate impowred thereunto) to recommend to 
your consideracion John, the sonne of Thomas 
Shakespeare, for that preferment, concerning 
whome I have this to say, that for an absolute 
good scholar in whatever belonged to schoole 
he is not inferiour to the best that ever I sent out 
of this schoole, since I first came here to serve 
you in it, and for sweetnes of disposition in all 
respects answerable, and (which I humbly con- 
ceive may more render him an object of your 
tharity herein) is willing to undergoe any hardship 
chat he may but stick in a Colledge, whereby he 
gives great hopes that in revolucion of time he 
will become a creditt and ornament both to your 
schoole and Citty. This is certified and attested 
ry SAMUEL FRANKLAND, 

master of your free schoole, 
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Frankland’s recommendation is confirmed by 
Richard Baylie. President of St. John’s, 


Oxford. 6 June, 1654. 
M. DormMeR HaArRRISs. 


Omar Kuayyam.—Lovers of Omar Khay- 
yam will read with interest the account 
| given by Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, in his new 
book ‘From Constantinople to the Home of 
Omar Khayyam,’ of a visit he paid to the 
tomb of the poet, some four miles from 
Nishapur. Few of his countrymen know of 
him at all, and then merely as ‘Doctor 
Khayyam” the astronomer; as a poet he is 
disregarded :— 

** His very name recalls the hated Sonni caliph 

Omar and the Arab conquest; and his wine- 
bibbing verses, except when given a strained 
mystical and allegorical interpretation by the 
Sufis, are taken literally; while his freedom of 
thought in expressing his attitude towards the 
One Eternal Being is looked upon as little less 
than blasphemy.” 
The grave adjoins the mosque of the Imam 
Zadok Mahruk, and in describing it Prof. 
Jackson recalls Omar's prophecy that * his 
grave would be where flowers in the spring- 
time would shed their petals over his dust.” 

“Upon reaching the arched portal of the 
entrance a mass of emerald bushes and yellow 
flowering shrubs came into view. It was [says the 
Professor] a truly Persian garden, with roughly 
outlined walks and stone-coped watercourses, 
and with shade trees and flowers on every hand.” 
The sarcophagus stands beneath the central 
one of three arched recesses, its niche measur- 
ing about 13 ft. across, while the flanking 
arches measure about 10 ft. each and are 
empty. A couple of terraced brick steps 
lead up to the flooring where it rests. The 
oblong tomb is a simple case made of brick 
and cement, the poet’s remains reposing 
| beneath. A. N. Q. 








BarH ABBEY ARMS.—At 9 S. viii. 221 
Mr. ARTHUR J. JEWERs had occasion to reter 
ito the quaint and ancient church of St. 
Catherine, attached to the parish of Bath- 
easton, near Bath, and to transcribe from 
the east window thereof an inscription wh ch 
he gives thus :— 
pro anima D'ni Joh’is Contehow anne 
iori O: : 


| Orate 


Prioris hance cancella fieri fecit 
MCCCCLXXXXVIII. 

| He soundly rates Collinson (‘ History of 
; Somerset’) for copying the inscription 


| incorrectly. 

| Now it is clear that they who correct the 

| (alleged) errors of others should be immune 
from similar charges themselves. I have 
not seen Collinson’s rendering of the inscrip- 
tion, which he (like Nash in his ‘ History of 
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Worcestershire ’) possibly obtained at second- | 


hand, but I do know that Mr. JEWERS’s 
own transcription of it is incorrect. Last 
August, during a locum-tenency of Bath- 
aeston parish, I had more than one oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the venerable glass 
at St. Catherine’s, and can vouch for the 
inscription being copied verbatim as follows : 
ORATE PRO ANIMA D*! JOH™ CANTLOW QUAND!* 
PRIORIS HANC CACELLA FIERI FECIrt A? ps! 
MCCCCLXXXXVILI 
The eye of the cursory reader may discern 


but little or no variation between the two | 


versions: not so that of the antiquary, 
who microscopically notes divergent abbre- 
Viations and redundancy or omissions of 
letters. j 

I may add that the late Mr. H. B. Inman, 


in his charming notes on Batheaston ! 
parish, issued in the local magazine of | 


September, 1888, gives the inscription 
therein correctly, with the exception of the 
date, which he inadvertently enters as 
* MCCCCLXXXXIX,”” and renders as ‘ 1489” 
—a double error. Assuredly it is high time 
that a faithful transcription of this hapless 
inscription should be permanently recorded. 
J. B. McGovern. 


CASANOVA AND Witty FisHer.—In a 
recently published volume called * The 
Romantic Past,’ Mr. Ralph Nevill has chal- 
Imged the accuracy of ‘a modern English 
story ”’ of the meeting ot Casanova and Kitty 
isher. Obviously the account in question, 
which is described as ** bowdlerized”’ and 
“unreal,” is that contained in a book of 
mine which was reviewed in *N. & Q.,’ 
10 S. xi. 398. Like the two soldiers in the 
fable, Mr. Nevill and 1 have been looking 
at the shield from opposite sides. While 
he has consulted the Garnier edition, I pre- 
ferred (as I stated in an Appendix) to follow 
the account given in the Rozez edition, 
which is probably as accurate, and is a more 
picturesque description. For the sake of 


bibliographical precision it might have | 


been better if Mr. Nevill had consulted the 
other great standard edition of Casanova 
before he condemned my statements. 


In conclusion, I may observe that a bio- 


grapher who declares that, “with the 


exception of an admirable essay by Mr. | 
Charles Whibley, little in English has been | 


written of this prince of adventurers,” 
is ignoring the innumerable articles on 
Casanova that have appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
wherein, fortunately, he has not been tol- 
lowed by the principal Casanovists on the 
Continent. Horace BLeacktey. 


Lear's * Book OF NONSENSE.—In my 
| possession is a scarce book for children, 
| from which it seems probable that Edward 
| Lear took suggestions for his amusing 
'* Book of Nonsense, which was published 
| in 1846, and has passed through at least 
| twenty-nine editions. The pictures in my 
‘little volume are unusually well drawn and 
coloured. The inscription on the title- 
page and the rime beneath the first picture 
are as follows :— 

‘The History of Sixteen Wonderful Old 
Women, illustrated by as many Engravines : 
exhibiting their’ Principal Eecentricities | and 
Amusements. 

Much eredit is due to our Artist, IT ween : 

For such Pictures as these can seldom be seen, 
London: printed for Harris & Son, corner of 
St. Pauls Church-yard. 1821.” 

I. Mistress Tovl. 
There was an old woman named Tow! 
Who went out to sea with her Owl. 
But the Owl was Sea-sick, 
And scream’d for Physic : 
Which sadly annoyed Mistress Tow]. 
The picture and the jingle remind one also 
of ‘The Owl and the Pussy-cat’ in Lear's 
‘Nonsense Drolleries, with the illustrations 
by William Foster: “The Owl and the 
Pussy-cat went to sea,” &e. 
CGiEORGE WHERRY. 


Cambridge. 


DickENs: Mr. MaGnus’s SPECTACLES. 
The recent notes on the contradictory descrip- 
tions of Capt. Cuttle’s hook (11 8. iv. 506; 
v. 52) remind me of a similar inaccuracy 
in regard to Mr. Peter Magnus’s person- 
ality in ‘ Pickwick,’ which I do not think 
has been noted. When first introduced 
he is described as ‘fa red-haired man with 
an inquisitive nose and blue spectacles,” 
and he presently “took a blue view 
of Mr. Pickwick through his coloured 
spectacles.” But later, when Mr. Pickwick 
and he have words over the matter of the 
| middle-aged lady in curl-papers, Mr. Magnus 
‘indulged in a prolonged sneer, and taking 
off his green spectacles (which he probably 
found superfluous in his fit of jealousy ).” Xe. 

H. D. Extis. 





RIGHTS OF INTERMENT.—-Disputes about 
rights of interment are not unknown, but 
I am not aware of any parallel for an inseri))- 
tion on a gravestone in the old churclivard 
| of St. Margaret's, a few miles north of Dublin, 
in which such a right is so bluntly set out. 
with its limitations; and I should be glad 


'to know if any can be cited. The burial- 
place referred to is within the walls of the 
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ruined chapel, and hence the evident 
anxiety of one family to intrude, and of the 
other to prevent intrusion. This is the 
inscription :— 

“TH.S. | This Stone and Burial Place | Be- 
longeth to the Warrens_ of | Cillock and_ his 
Posterity | This three hundred years and | White 
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hath no right to this | Burial Place only by | 
Marriage | and Barth* Warren has caused | This | 


stone to be erected for | the use of him & his 
family.”’ 

This is all that appears above ground, bt 
D’Alton (‘History of the Co. Dublin 
mentions a “monument to the Warren 
family from 1722.” E. K. 


t 
) 


A Woman Train DisparcHer.—I copy 
this from the columns of The Jewish Ex- 
ponent, Philadelphia :— 

“Mrs. Jennie Connor of Melrose Highlands, a 
suburb of Boston, Mass., has the distinction of 
being the only woman to handle and dispatch 
trains in this country. She is employed by the 
Boston and Maine Railway, and is well known to 
thousands of railroad employees throughout the 
four States in which the road operates. It is 
believed by the 400 or more engineers who report 
to her that she knows more about the construction 
of the big engines than do most of the men who 
assisted in building them. Mrs. Connor has 


division of the road, and it was this that led her 
to take up the study of the ‘ steam moguls.’ ” 
M. 


L. R. Bresvar. 


INTELLECTU QUOD 
FUERIT IN SENSU.” (See ‘ Latin Quotations,’ 
No. 45, 10 8. i. 188, and Mr. J. B. Watne- 
WRIGHT'S communication on p. 297 of the 
same vol.)— Nevizanus, ‘Sylva Nuptialis,’ 
lib. v. § 77, has ‘* quia secundum Philosop. 
iii. de Anima, Nihil est in intellectu, quin 
prius fuerit in sensu.’ I have an impression 
that I saw these words a few years ago in 
the Latin translation of Averroés’s Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s ‘De Anima.’ Unfor- 
tunately I omitted to make a note. 
EpwWarpD BENSLY. 
Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 


‘*NIL EST IN 


REGENT’s Park: CENTENARY.—The fol- 
lowing, quoted from The Observer of 22 Dec., 
1811, will be read with interest :-— 

_ ‘The Regent’s Park in Mary-le-bone Fields 
is rapidly preparing. The Circus is completely 
formed, and enclosed by an oak paling. The 
workmen are at present employed in planting 
laurels, firs, and other evergreens. The ride 
round the circus is nearly made; the latter is 
intersected by other roads, the principal of which 
leads to the New Road, opposite Portland Place.” 
CecIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


| 


| 


jis 
| formed that the chances are that no other 
NON | 


| Fleming's 


| Paul Veronese. 


charge of all the engines used on the northern | 2nd very careful hand. 
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WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Paut VERONESE: PicTURE AND INSCRIP- 
TION.—There is in the Townshend Collection, 
now on view at the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Cheltenham, a small picture attributed to 
The subject is a Guardian 
Angel, and on the hem of her garment are 
the words ‘* Angelos Custos.’”? The back- 
eround, and even wings of the angel, are 
of a deep golden tint, and this makes me 
think it may not be by Veronese; but T can 
only just remember the large decorative 
r and did 


works of that artist at Venice, 
not trouble to seek out his smaller easel 
pictures. I think that some one who has 


spent more time than myself at Venice 

may perhaps be able to tell me whether 
io yr : : 1 . 

any of Veronese’s pictures of smali dimen- 


/sions have Latin inscriptions, and, if so, 


whether these are written in a very minute 
The letters in the 
Townshend Veronese are not more than 
the sixteenth of an inch high. The writing 
unique, and the characters so well 


artist’s work would have the same lettering. 
The small uncial S is sometimes turned the 
other way, and then reads R. — 

This Latin inscription is a quotation trom 
some life of P. Balharasasi (name vague), 
written by Ludovico da Ponente. Can any 
one inform me who these persons were and 
supply any other detail ? 

SyDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 

‘THe SonGc or A Buck.’—In Sir Daniel 
‘Great Account Book’ is the 
entry: ‘“ Given by Will, Aug. 31 [1686], at 


| Syzergh, when he took y® Song of a Buck, 


2s. 6d.”? Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 


‘refer me to a place where I can find this 


song? Though I have examined Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ Percy's 
‘ Reliques,’ his ‘Folio Manuscript,’ and 
Andrew Clark’s ‘Shirburn Ballads,’ I not 
only cannot find it, but have found no 
song in which the buck is mentioned under 
that name as an object of pursuit. I have 
found the hart, the deer, the stag, the hare, 
and, in the later hunting songs, the fox. 
Joun R. MAGRATH. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Ainong transcripts of MSS. by John Byrom 
in the Chetham Library, Manchester, I find 
two sets of verses of which T cannot identify 
the sources. Can any of your readers help 
me ? 

1. The following is said to be “‘ a thought | 
stolen from Cato ” :— 

Vice may give pleasure, Virtue may give pain. 

Trae; but how long will such a Truth remain ? 

2. A translation or paraphrase (too long | 
to repeat in full) is given of a Latin epigram | 
beginning “‘ ss» hominem tantum,” and | 
ccnveying the lesson that believers in the 
Man Jesus have but to imitate Him, and | 
believers in the Divine Jesus but to worship | 


| acquisition of land. 


land and erects thereon a building in such 
a manner that the four walls are put up, 
the roof on, and smoke coming out of the 
chimney, all being accomplished between 
sunset and sunrise, the freehold of the land 
becomes his property. 

I have been shown a house near Llangollen, 
the site of which I was informed had been 
acquired in this manner, and I shall be glad 
to know whether your readers can confirm 


/or correct this statement; and I should 


also like to receive information of any other 
curious custom of this kind affecting the 
J. Gro. Heap. 


[See the instances cited at 108, vi. 396, 487.) 


THe Opp CHariR: PETER THE GREAT.— 


Him in faith, in order that His twofold} About 1878 I was visited in my place of 


nature may be satisfactorily proved. 
A. W. W. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


WALKER OF LONDONDERRY: FAMILY 
Bis_e.—I am desirous of ascertaining the 
whereabouts of the family Bible of George 


Walker of Londonderry, the Governor of the | 


town during the siege in 1689. I have been 
told by a family of Walkers that it was 
sold by the widow of Dr. Arthur Walker, 
who practised in Liverpool or Dublin, and 
who died in Dublin about June, 1839. Some 
time between 1875 and 1885 the widow of 
Dr. Walker carried on negotiations with 
another branch of the family with the idea 


of selling it to them. This came to nothing, | 


and [ understand that the lady then wrote to 
members of the family saying she had 
received an offer from a museum which she 
should accept. I have written to nearly 
every important museum and library in 


Dublin and Belfast without success. It is | 


still possible, however, that it is in some 
museum elsewhere in Ireland, or it may have 
been sold to an English or Scotch museum. 
R. A. WALKER. 
7. Hanover Terrace, Holland Park, W. 


_ARITHMETIC AMONG THE RoMANS.—How | 
did the Romans do their elementary arith- 
metic without the use of Arabic numerals ? | 


J am told it was by aid of an ‘ abacus.” 


What is this system of calculation ? The | 


Chinese use it now, so they say, and can add, 


subtract, multiply, or divide as quickly as | 
we can by the use of Arabicnumerals. It will | 


be interesting to note what is the system. 
SEAVIEW. 


Curious LAnp Customs.—I am informed 
that in certain parts of Wales the follow- 
ing custom exists. If a member of the 
mining population takes a piece of mountain 


| business by a well-known London dealer in 
| antiques named George Watson. His first 
|remark to me was, “‘ Bless me! you have got 
the ‘Odd Chair.’’’ I replied, ‘‘ Certainly 
lit isan odd chair. But why the oddchair ? ~ 
| He said that thirty or forty years earlier the 
chair was sold at Christie’s, and from some- 
'thing connected with its sale, which he told 
| me at the time, but which I have forgotten, 
‘it was for some time spoken of among 
|dealers as “the Odd Chair.” He went 
|on to tell me that it was teak, not oak; 
|that with other pieces of furniture it was 
| made by Peter the Great, when living at 
| Sayes Court, near Deptford, from the timbers 
of an old wreck. The chair in question is 
an armchair, with solid back, on which is 
‘carved the Russian eagle. The front legs, 
| which also form the rests for the arms, are 
evidently balustrades, probably from a ship’s 
companion-ladder, and are declared by an 
|expert in furniture to be of the time of 
James I., while the style of the chair is 
Queen Anne. The chair has a considerable 
value as a chair, but if Peter the Great's 
connexion with it is established it becomes 
‘almost a relic. Christie’s tell me that if 
it was a picture it could be easily traced 
through their books, but as a bit of furniture 
it would be difficult to find it in their cata- 
logues, especially as the date of sale is not 
'known to ten years. As a last resource I 
ask the friendly help of ‘N. & Q. 
GEORGE MACKEY. 
Stratford House, Highgate, Birmingham. 





| Sr. Cyr Coceuarp.—I shall be much 
| obliged for any information relating to St. 
| Cyr Cocquard, who in the year 1803 wished 
| to adopt Mr. Charles Fenton Mercer, then 
on a visit to England and France. From 
Mercer’s letters it is evident that Cocquard 
was a man of means and of considerable 
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importance. His ancestral estate was appa- 
rently in Gascony. He was the intimate 
friend of the most learned and celebrated 
Frenchmen of the day. From his desire to 
adopt Mercer it is presumed that he was 
unmarried at that time. Any particulars 
regarding him or his family will be much 
appreciated. ARTHUR LOWNDEs. 
143, East Thirty-Seventh Street, New York. 


HONE’s 
met with the following quotation in Hone’s 
‘Ancient Mysteries Described,’ and should 
be greatly obliged by further information 
on the subject :— 

‘“* Not long ago in the metropolis itself, it was 
usual to bring up a fat buck to the altar of St. 
Paul’s with hunters’ horns blowing, &c., in the 
middle of Divine service. For on this very spot, 
or near it, there formerly stood a temple of Diana.” 

MIRANDA. 


EARLDOM OF DERWENTWATER.—About 
the year 1856 a family of the name of 
Derwentwater Miles claimed to represent 
the family of Ratcliffe, Earl of Derwent- 
water. I should be interested to know how 
they established relationship. 

F. I. A. 8. 


DIGHTON’s Drawines.—One of the most 
elaborate works of the elder Dighton is 
the large plate of the Covent Garden hustings 
during the election of 1798. It measures 
2 ft. 6in. by 2ft. 3in., and was etched by 
M. N. Bate. It contains about 100 figures 
—all of them obviously portraits. There 
exists an elaborate key to the picture, in 
which each figure is numbered, but the list 


of names is missing. I have searched 
during many months in vain for this list, 
which should accompany the key. The 


late Duke of Buccleuch believed he pos- 
sessed a copy of it, but it was never found. 
Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ throw 
light on the subject ? 

A. M. Broap.Ley. 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF WaR AT LICcH- 
FIELD.—The most prominent prisoners of 
war taken at the famous battle of Blenheim, 
1704, being brought to England, were 
quartered from 1705 to 1711 at two inland 
places—Nottingham and Lichfield. It was, 
of course, during this period that Dr. Johnson 
was born at the latter place, and if he did 
not actually see any of the French nota- 
bilities, he must at least often, at a later 
period, have spoken with others who had, 
and must have known reminiscences of 
them then current. Can any one familiar 
with Johnsonian literature tell me whether 
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he or any of his chroniclers touch upon the 
episode of the French prisoners at Lichfield ? 

In addition to various official references 
to this matter that have come under my 
notice, I have found in George Farquhar’s 
‘Beaux’ Stratagem’ (1706 or 1707) a 
humorous scene at a Lichfield inn, whence 
the following extract is taken :— 

Aimwell. You’re very happy, Mr. Boniface ; 
pray what other company have you in town ? 

Boniface. A power of fine ladies ; and then 
we have the French officers. 

Aimwell. O, that’s right, you have a good 
many of those gentlemen; pray how do you like 
their company ¥ . ' 

Boniface. So well, as the saying is, that, I 
could wish we had as many more of em. They're 
full of money, and pay double for everything 
they have. They know, sir, that we paid good 
round taxes for the making of *em ; and so they 
are willing to reimburse us a little; one of ‘em 
lodges in my house. 

A. STAPLETON, 

Nottingham. 


HetnricH HEINE.— 
Joseph Neunzig was a_ school friend of 
Heine’s, their parents being neighbours. 
As I am extremely interested in Neunzig. 
I should like to know his career, and whether 
the friends met again in after-life on a 
familiar footing of social recognition. TI am 
afraid they did not. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


JOSEPH NEUNZIG: 


GLADSTONE ON THE Duty OF A LEADER.— 
I wish to know if the following words are 
by Gladstone, and if so, in what speech 
they were uttered :— 

“The most important duty of a political leader 
was simply to ascertain the average convictions 
of his party, and largely to give effect to them. 

J. WILLcock. 

Lerwick. 


Musicians’ Epirarxs: InGLotT.—I am 
a collector of musicians’ epitaphs, and should 
be very glad to hear of any through the 
medium of your interesting paper. I should 
furthermore be interested to learn to which 
cathedral Wm. Inglott, the organist (whose 
epitaph is, I think, well known), was attached. 

ARTHUR F. HILL. 

140, New Bond Street, W. 


SELKIRK Famity.—Is anything known of 
the Selkirk family ? I found the other day 
Alexander, son of James Selkirk, buried 
2 Sept., 1769. This is the only instance of 
the name in Distington in Cumberland. 
It would be interesting to know a little more 
of the original of our friend Robinson 
Crusoe. W. CLEMENT KENDALL. 
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HarRRY QviLTER’S Porems. — The late 
Harry Quilter’s first publication was a book 
of poems, which was published anony- 
mously. JI am anxious for literary reasons 
to know the title of this volume. Mr. 
Quilter’s widow does not know the title. 

W. ROBERTS. 


FRENCH GRAMMARS BEFORE 1750. — Will 
some correspondent be good enough to give 


me the titles and dates of the earliest pub- | 


lished French grammars—say, up to 1750 ? 
GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


‘Cocke LoRELLE’s Borter.’-—This is the 


title of a poem which contains the names of | 
numerous medieval crafts and occupations. | 


Will some reader kindly tell me who was the 
writer of it, where I can find the poem zn 
extenso, and why named as above ? 


f Wyse sae OF 


CosEY HALL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Can | 


any correspondent tell me in what parish 

the above Hall is (or was) situated ? It 

was at one time the residence of a family 

named Pitt. Cuas. Hatt CROUCH. 
62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Sm Kenetm Dicspy.—<A folio of original 
letters from Sir Kenelm Digby to his son 
was sold in the collections of J. Britton, the 
antiquary, at Evans’s many years ago. Can 
any one inform me through ‘N. & Q.’ 
where these letters can be seen now ? Mr. 
Allan H. Bright of Liverpool has Britton’s 
own notes on Kenelm Digby in MS. 

JOHN S. ARTHUR. 


‘TeMPLE Bar’: CASANOVA.—Who was 
the author of the account of Casanova in 
Temple Bar in January, 1890, vol. Ixxxviii. 


pp. 27-50 ? Horace BLEACKLEY, 


CAPRANICA Famity.—I should feel much 
obliged if any of your readers could tell me 
of an important lady belonging to this 
Italian family who was at the Court” of 
Louis XIV. I am endeavouring to find out 
the name of a fine marble bust by Coysevox 
that has the arms of this family on the 
pedestal. The lady is very like Marie 
Theresa of Austria, wife of Louis XIV. The 
only member of this family T have been able 
to discover is Domenico Capranica, Bishop of 
Fermo, but he is two hundred years too 
early. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

42,"Old Bond Street. 

‘Tan Roy.’—Will one of your readers 
inform me where I can obtain a copy of the 


romance ‘Ian Roy,’ by Urquhart Forbes ? 
J. F. J 
Ue eo Ue 


Minneapolis. 
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MatTILDA OF Paris.—I find one Matilda 
| of Paris conveying land to the Abbey of 
| St. Peter at Westminster towards the end 
| of the twelfth century. Who was she ? 

W. D. B. 


GRETNA GREEN ReEcorDs. — Can any 
one tell me where the marriage records of 
Gretna Green are to be seen ? Q. N. 

[See 10S, ii. 386.) 


IXEESTON CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE.—In 
| Murray’s ‘Handbook to South Wales’ 
(pub. 1860), p. 123, it says :— 

* On the summit of a high ridge of ground are 

the scanty ruins of Keeston Castle. A very 
extensive view is gained from hence over Haver- 
fordwest and the Vale of Cleddau.” 
What is known of the history of this castle, 
and do these ruins still exist ? There is no 
' mention of them in ‘ Castles and Strongholds 
of Pembrokeshire’ (pub. 1909), by Emily 
Hewlett Edwards. G. H. W. 


| MumMers.—Until the year 1898 or 1899, 
‘**Mummers,” or ‘‘ Christmas Rimers,”’ as 
they were popularly called, used to go round 
the town of Carrickfergus, co. Antrim, visit- 
ing from house to house, and collecting what 
pence they could, during the days imme- 
diately preceding Christmas. 

The parties consisted of boys of about 
sixteen years of age and under, decked out 
with paper hats, and their repertory, so far 
as I can remember, was confined to the 
stirring dramatic poem about St. George, 
Oliver Cromwell, Beelzebub, &c., given in 
*‘Chambers’s Book of Days’ under 24 Dec. 
Whether the Carrickfergus mummers still con- 
tinue their activities or not, I cannot say. 
Are there many places in the United King- 
dom where mumming survives, or where it 
has survived until recently ? Are the 
recitations given by the mummers always 
the same ? P. A. McELwainr. 


{See the articles in 10S. v., vi., vii.J 


BENJAMIN FLETCHER, GOVERNOR OF NEW 
York 1692-7.—Can any of your readers 
give me particulars regarding Col. Benjamin 
Fletcher, both prior to and after his governor- 
ship ? I have all the necessary particulars 
regarding him during his stay in America, 
but I am very desirous of obtaining all pos- 
sible information about him: his military 
career before he came to New York, his 
marriage, his children, descendants, and 
everything relating to him after his return 
to England in 1697. I know absolutely 
nothing about him after he left New York. 

ARTHUR LOWNDEs. 

143, East Thirty-Seventh Street, New York. 
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Dickens Knockers.—I have in my pos- 
session a bedroom door-knocker, which 
commemorates the birth and death of the 
novelist. It measures about 4} by 2} in. 
The bust of Dickens in the centre is sur- 
rounded by a scroll design, each division of 
which is inscribed with the name of one of 
ten of his novels. The knock would be 
the result of the impact of a spirited metal 
reproduction of Mr. Micawber, Mr. Pickwick, 
and Little Dorrit upon a representation of 
the house where Dickens was born. 
Another knocker of a similar size which 
I have seen is an oblong piece of metal with 
the figures of Silas Wegg, Sam Weller, and 
Pickwick over those of Pecksniff, Sydney 
Carton, and Barnaby Rudge, a band of 
metal inscribed ‘‘ Born 1812, died 1870,” 
forming the handle of the knocker. There 
are doubtless many such knockers and 
imitations of them in existence. Can any 


follower of Capt. Cuttle supply information | 


as to their vogue and subsequent disuse ? 
E. J. M. E. 


Replies. 


‘LILLIBULLERO,’ 
(11 S. v. 28.) 


Mr. BResiar will find nearly all he wants 
to know about * Lilliburlero” and ‘‘ bul- 
linala *’ in ‘ Knight’s Store of Knowledge ’ 
(1841), pp. 297 and 307—the treatise ‘ The 
Old English Ballads,’ by Allan Cunningham. 
He states that the change from James II. 
to William ITI. 


* was greatly brought about by the scoffing ballad 
of * Lilliburlero’; the profligate Lord Wharton 
penned, it is said, this satiric ditty in revenge for 
the King having made Richard Talbot viceroy of 
Ireland. The song took its name from the Papist 
watchword in the terrible massacre of 1641 
It made an impression, says Burnet, on the King’s 
army that cannot be imagined by those that saw 
it not. The whole army, and at last the whole 
people, both in city and country, were singing it 
perpetually ; and perhaps never had so slight 
a thing so great an effect.” 

The song is set out by Allan Cunningham, 
and the meaning of each verse is explained 
by him. 

Macaulay, in his ‘ History of England’ 
(7th edition), vol. ii. chap. ix. p. 428, refers 
to * Lillibullero,’ and says that 
“these verses, which were in no respect above 
the ordinary standard of street poetry, had for 
burden some gibberish which was said to have 
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been used as a watchword by the insurgents of 

| Ulster in 1641.” 
In a note he says :— 

“The song of Lillibullero is among the State 
| Poems. In Percy’s‘ Relics’ the first part will be 
found, but not the second part, which was added 
after William’s landing. In The Examiner and 
in several pamphlets of 1712 Wharton is mentioned 
| as the author.” 
| Macaulay also says that 
* Wharton afterwards boasted that 
| sung a king out of three kingdoms.”’ 
| It will be noticed that the spelling differs : 
/ Cunningham has “ Lilliburlero,” and Mac- 
aulay “ Lillibullero.” 

There is some further information about 
this song in ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. lx. p. 418, in the 
| biography of Thomas Wharton, Ist Marquis 
|of Wharton. It is there stated that the song 


he had 





described 
“the mutual congratulations of a couple of 
‘ Teagues ’ upon the coming triumph of popery 


and the Irish race. The verses attracted little 
| notice at first, but set to a quick step by Purcell, 
| the song, known by its burden of * Lilli Burlero, 
| Bullen-a-la,’ became a powerful weapon against 
| James.” 

| It was first printed in 1688 on a single sheet 
as ‘A New Song,’ with the air above the 
words. I think that most persons who 
study these verses will consider them far 
above ‘“‘the ordinary standard of street 
poetry.” 

The great disturbance about the Jews in 
1753 was owing to the introduction and 
| passing of a Bill for the naturalization of 
Jews born abroad, and admitting them to the 
privileges of Jews born in this country. This 
Act was repealed in the next session in 
obedience to an unconquerable popular 
prejudice. There were, in fact, petitions 
presented to Parliament for its repeal from 
the Corporation of London and from all the 
other cities. 

In Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music. vol. ii. 
p- 138, there is a good account of ‘ Lilli- 
| burlero,’ and the music by Purcell is there 
| given, as well as the words :— 
| “The first strain has been commonly 
as a chorus in convivial parties :-— 





sung 


A very good song, and very well sung, 
Jolly companions every one. 
And it is the tune to the nursery rhyme * 
There was an old woman toss’d up on a blanket 
Ninety-nine times as high as the moon. 


A large number of other songs have been written to 
the air at various times.” 
This article is by William Chappell, F.S.A. 
Harry B. Poranp. 
Inner Temple. 
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The history of this old song, its music, 
and the meaning of the refrain have 
been carefully treated in ‘N. & Q.,,’ 
28. 1. 89; 38S. vil. 475; viii. 138; 5S. vii. 
428; viii. 37; 7S. xi. 227, 252, 296, 357, 
417; xii. 95. Some fanciful explanations 
of the words “ lillibullero, bullen-a-la,” have 
been advanced, but the ‘N.E.D.’ says they 
are “‘unmeaning.’”’ No mention is made of 
any use of them against Jews in the eighteenth 
century, but no doubt they would be added 
as a chorus to any popular street-song of 
the day. The original version is printed at 
2S. i. 90. 7. C. B. 


{Since the reference is to a date so far back, 
we print below a version kindly furnished by 
another correspondent. It differs in spelling 
from the one referred to, and does not give the 
somewhat inferior verses which were later added 
to the song.] 


W. Wilkins’s ‘ Political Ballads’ (Long- 
mans, 1860) has the following account of 
‘ Lilli Burlero ’ :— 


“This famous doggerel ballad, written on the 
oceasion of General Dick Talbot being created 
Earl of Tyrconnel, and nominated by James IT. 
to the Lieutenancy of Ireland in 1686-8, is 
attributed to Lord Wharton in a small pamphlet 
entitled ‘A True Relation of the Several Facts 
and Cirenmstances of the Intended Riot and 
Tumult on Queen Elizabeth’s Birthday,’ c., 
London, 1712, wherein it is said ‘a late Vice-roy 
fof Ireland] who has so often boasted himself 
upon his talent for mischief, invention, lying, 
and for making a certain Lilli Burlero song ; 
with which, if you will believe himself, he sung 
a deluded Prince out of Three Kingdoms.’ ”’ 


Hlo! broder Teague, dost hear de decree ? 
Lilli Burlero, bullen a-la. 
Dat we shall have a new deputie, 
Lilli Burlero, bullen a-la. 
Lero, lero, lilli Burlero, lero lero, bullen a-la. 
Lero, lero, lilli Burlero, lero lero, bullen a-la. 


Ho! by Shaint Tyburn, it is de Talbote, 
Lilli, &c. 

And he will cut de Englishman’s troate, 
Lilli, &e. 

Dough by my shoul de English do praat, 
Lilli, &e. 

De law ’s on dare side, and Creish knows what, 
Lilli, &e. 

But if dispence do come from de Pope, 
Lilli, &e. 

We ‘ll hang Magna Charta and dem in a rope, 
Lilli, &e. 

For de good Talbot is made a lord, 
Lilli, &c. 

And with brave lads is coming abroad, 
Lilli, &c. 

Who all in France have taken a sware, 
Lilli, &c. 

Dat dey will have no Protestant hei» 
Lilli, &c. 
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Ara! but why does he stay behind ? 
Lilli, &c. 

Ho! by my shoul ’tis a protestant wind, 
Lilli, &c. 

But see de Tyrconnel is now come ashore, 

illi, &c. 

And we shall have commissions gillore, 

Lilli, &e. 


And he dat will not go to de mass, 
Lilli, &c. 

Shall be turn out, and look like an ass. 
Lilli, &e. 

Now, now de heretics all go down, 
Lilli, &e. 

By Chris and Shaint Patric, de nation’s our 

own, 

Lilli, &c. 

Dare was an old prophecy found in a bog, 
Lilli, &e. 

‘* Treland shall be rul’d by an ass and a dog.” 
Lilli, &e. * 

And now dis prophecy is come to pass, 
Lilli, &c. 

For Talbot ’s de dog, and James is de ass. 
Lilli, &e. 


Wilkins notes: ‘‘ ‘Lilli Burlero’ and 
‘ Bullen-a-la’ are said to have been the 
words of distinction used among the Irish 
Papists in their massacre of the Protestants 
in 1641.” THURSTAN PETER. 
Redruth. 


St. AGNES: FOLK-LOoRE (11 8. v. 47).— 
The eve of St. Agnes, the virgin-martyr who 
suffered under Diocletian, is 20 January. 


Leigh Hunt, in his London Journal 
for 21 Jan., 1835, printed the whole of 
Keats’s poem, with a running commentary 
between the stanzas. ‘The superstition,’ 
he says, 


‘is (for we believe it is still to be found) that by 
taking certain measures of divination, damsels 
may get a sight of their future husbands in a 
dream. The ordinary process seems to have been 
by fasting. Aubrey (as quoted in Brand's 
‘Popular Antiquities’) mentions another, which 
is, to take a row of pins, and pull them out one 
by one, saying a Pater-noster ; after which, upon 
| going to bed, the dream is sure to ensue, Brand 
| quotes Ben Jonson :— 

| And on sweet St. Agnes’ night 

Please you with promised sight— 

| Some of husbands, some of lovers, 

i Which an empty dream discovers. 

| But another poet has now taken up the creed in 
good poetic earnest; and if the superstition 
should go out in every other respect, in his rieh 
and loving pages it will live for ever.” 


A. R. BAYLey. 





The feast of St. Agnes was formerly held 
as in a special degree a holiday for women. 
A girl might take a row of pins, and, plucking 
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them out one after another, stick them in 
her sleeve, singing the while a Paternoster ; 
and thus ensure that her dreams would that 
night show her her future husband. Or 
going away from home, and taking her 
right-leg stocking, she might knit the left 
garter round it, repeating :— 

[ knit this knot, this knot I knit 

To know the thing I know not yet, 

That I may see 

The man that shall my husband be, 

Not in his best or worst array, 

But what he weareth every day ; 

That I to-morrow may him ken 

From among all other men. 
Lying down on her back that night, with her 
hands under her head, the anxious maiden 
was led to expect that her future spouse 
would appear in a dream and salute her with 
a kiss. Vide ‘ Chambers’s Book of Days,’ 
20 January. Tom JONEs. 


Though not nearly so important as the 
[ve of St. Mark, the Eve of St. Agnes was 
till lately—and probably is yet—a time for 
working love-spells in North Lincolnshire. 
Which Agnes is the preferred saint I am 
unable to say. It may be that of April, 
whose day falls near St. Mark’s. 

The practices on both eves are like those 
of Hallow-e’en. You may set out supper 
in a certain fashion, with the view of seeing 
the spirit of the “ true love ” who is fated to 
iaarry you, appear to partake of it. You 
may wash your shift and hang it to the fire 
to dry, when the spirit will come to turn 
the garment round, that it may be dried on 
hoth sides. You may prepare ‘ dumb- 
cake,” and, after eating it, go to bed in 
silence, walking backwards, and getting 
into bed backwards, to procure a vision of 
him. 

There is little doubt that such beliefs 
and practices tend to immorality, when a 
girl is credulous enough to believe that 
the man seen on one of the mystic eves is 
bound by fate to wed her. KB. A. 


Keats was born in 1795, and the work 
known as ‘Brand’s Popular Antiquities’ 
was published the same year. It is there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that the poet 
obtained his folk-lore from this work. At 
all events, Brand quotes from an old chap- 
book called ‘Mother Bunch’s Closet Newly 
Broke Open’ :— 

* There is in January a day called Saint Agnes 
Day. It is always the one and twentieth of that 
month. This Saint Agnes had a great favour 
for young men and maids. and will bring unto 
their bedside, at night, their sweethearts if they 
follow this rule as I shall declare unto thee. 
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| Upon this day thou must be sure to keep a true 
| fast, for thou must not eat or drink all that day, 
| nor at night; neither let any man, woman or 
| child kiss thee that day, and thou must be sure 
| at night, when thou goest to bed, to put on a 
| clean shift, and the best thou hast the better thou 

mayst speed ; and thou must have clean cloaths 
| on thy head, for St. Agnes does love to see clean 
| cloaths when she comes, and when thou liest 

down on thy back as streight as thou canst and 
| both thy hands are laid underneath thy head. then 
| Say, 
Now good St. Agnes play thy part, 
| And send to me my own sweetheart, 

And show me such a happy bliss 
This night of him to have a kiss, 

and then be sure to fall asleep as soon as thou 
canst, and before thou awakest out of thy first 
sleep thou shalt see him come and stand before 
thee and thou shalt perceive by his habit what 
tradesman he is; but be sure thou declarest not 
thy dream to anybody in ten days, and by that 
time thou mayst come to see thy dream come to 
yass.”” 
Huca 8. MacLean. 
Bury, Lanes. 


The custom poetically described by Keats 
belonged to ages long ago. Consult Brand’s 
‘ Popular Antiquities,’ ed. Fllis, Bohn, 1849, 
i. 34-8, under 21 Jan. 

W. C. B. 


[St. SwITHIN and Sussex also thanked for replies.] 


BELLS RUNG FOR KING CHARLES’S EXECU- 
TION (11 S. v. 28).—Tyack, in his ‘A Book 
about Bells,’ 1898, says, on p. 205, that 
until recently a muffled peal was rung each 
| year on 30 January at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
memory of the execution of King Charles I. 

On p. 241 is also noted the following 
extract from the church books of Coline for 
1710: ‘‘ Paid for ringing on ye martyrdome 
of King Charles, 00. 01. 00.” 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Ratwway TRAVEL: Earty IMPRESSIONS 
(11 S. v. 29).—Perhaps the following extract 
might interest Mr. ArcHer. It is from 
a letter written by Nathaniel, 2nd Earl of 
Leitrim, to his son Robert, Lord Clements, 
on 5 Jan., 1831 :— 

“T went from Liverpool to Manchestcr by the 
rail road, which as you have seen it I need not 
describe. My carriage was put upon one of their 
waggons about four feet from the ground, and 
| we performed the journey very prosperously ; 
but a few days afterwards one of their trains met 
with a serious accident, by the engine coming in 
contact with a waggon in the dark, which had 
been most improperly left in the way ; the engine 
was broken and rendered unserviceable, the 
engineer pitched out of it, and very much hurt, 
but none of the passengers received any injury. 
These sort of accidents must, I suppose, occasion- 
ally happen, for some time, until all the persons 
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employed about the rail road become accustomed 
to the thing, and are aware of the precautions that 
are necessary to be observed. Had the same 
accident occurred when [I went, I think my 
carriage would have had a good chance, from 
being so high, of being pitched off the waggon by 
the shock.” 
H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Samuel Warren describes his impressions 
of his first journey by railway from Birming- 
ham to Liverpool in an article entitled ‘ My 
First Cireuit.’ contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine in 1838, and included in a collec- 
tion of * Miscellanies © by him, published by | 
Blackwood in 1855. His description is 
rather amusing. He tells his readers that 
for twelve miles of the distance the train 
went at the “‘ astounding speed “ of at least 
forty miles an hour; that, though the day | 
was a still one, his handkerchief—-which he 
held out of the window—fluttered so strongly 
that he almost lost it; and that ‘‘a good- 
sized’ dog, which tried to race the train, 
was passed by carriage after carriage, and | 
left behind in two minutes, though it was | 
running at full speed. The whole account | 
is worth reading in these days. It occupies | 
about two pages of the book. | 

F, NEwMAN. 


Greville gives an account, well worth | 
reading, of his impressions on his first rail- 
way journey, July, 1837, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Second Part, chap. i. vol. i. p. 11 (1885). 
This account appears to have been written 
either on the day of the journey, or within | 
a week after it. See also his remarks under 
28 Jan., 1834, in his ‘Memoirs,’ First Part, 
chap, xxii. vol. iii. p. 53 (1874). LASso. 


JAMES TOWNSEND (11 S. v. 2). —Mr. 
COURTNEY is in error in saying that there 
was a contest for the Lord Mayoralty 
in November, 1772: the nomination took 
place as usual on Michaelmas Day, and 
was followed by a poll which necessarily 
extended into October, as in those days 
polls for civic offices were not restricted 
to one day. 

I should not have noticed this slight 
slip of the pen had not a correspondent 
of The City Press, taking Mr. CourtTNney’s | 
date as literally accurate, written to ask 
when the custom of electing (or at least 
nominating) the Lord Mayor on Michaelmas | 
Day began. That date was fixed in 1546. | 

I have before me the polls at the livery 
contest in 1772, and the votes of the alder- | 
men after Wilkes and Townsend had been | 


returned. Eight aldermen voted for Towns= 
end, of whom five had supported the Court 
candidates at the poll, and two (Sir W. 
Stephenson and Sawbridge) had supported 
Wilkes and Townsend: the remaining 
vote was that of Oliver, who had not voted 
at the poll. 

Of the seven who voted for Wilkes in the 
Court of Aldermen, two (Crosby and Bull) 
had supported Wilkes and Townsend at 
the poll; four had not recorded ther 
votes then, and one (Alderman Turner) had 
supported the Court candidates. 

In 1773 Sawbridge and Stephenson voted 
for Wilkes. ALFRED B. Breaven. 

Leamington. 


‘RIDING THE HIGH HORSE” (Il 5S. iv. 
490; v. 15, 54)—I suppose “the high 
horse ** was formerly ealled in English “* the 
great horse.” He was the strong creature 
who alone could carry a knight in full 
armour; and his rider was, or should be, a 
man of rank and fame. Inmy ‘Specimens of 
English from 1394 to 1579, I quote from 
Sir T. Elyot (at p. 200) :— 

** But the moste honorable exercise in myne 
opinion....is to ryde suerly and clene on a great 
horse and a rough, whiche vndoubtedly nat onely 
importeth a imaieste and drede to inferiour per- 
sones,” &e. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


DEAN SWIFT AND THE REv. J. GEREE (118. 
v. 8, 76).—Mr. G. A. Aitken, in a foot-note 
on p. 439 of his edition of ‘ The Journal to 
Stella,’ mentions that ‘* young Parson Gery,” 
whose name is spelt by Swift ‘* Geree,” 
was afterwards Rector of Letcombe. Berks, 
and that the names of two of his sisters, Mrs. 
Elwick and Mrs. Wigmore, are found in the 
‘ Journal.’ He suggests that Swift probably 
made the acquaintance of the family when 
he was living with the Temples at Moor 
Park. On p. 502. Letter LIX., Swift writes 
of Mrs. Wigmore “she still makes Mantuas 
at Farnham.” 

According to Joseph Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses. John Geree, Swift's friend, 
was born at Farnham on 22 Oct., 1672, a 


‘son of John Geree; was a Scholar and Fellow 


of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Rector of 
Letecombe Bassett 1707, and Canon of Here- 
ford 1734, until his death in 1761. Can any 


| connexion be traced between him and the 


Puritan divines of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, John and Stephen Geree, 
both graduates of Magdalen Hall, the latter 


'of whom was connected with Surrey ? 


The Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library has the title of a sermon by John 
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Geree, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford: ‘ The Excellency of a Public 
Spirit: a Sermon (on 1 Cor. x. 24) preach’d 
in....Winchester at the Assizes. Oxford, 
1706... The same Catalogue, under John 
Geree, B.C.L., Fellow of Winchester, refers 
to a funeral sermon on the latter by T. Pen- 
rose (poet). The sermon, however, is not 
entered among the works of Thomas Penrose 
the poet (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 118. ii. 146, ‘ Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy *: Quotation in 
Reprints’ ), but under Thomas Penrose, Rector 
of Newbury. The sermon was _ preached 
in the parish church of Newbury. and pub- 
lished in that place in 1774. Was John 
Geree, B.C.L., a descendant ? 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


[URLLAD also thanked for reply. } 


MISTLETOE (11 8S. iv. 502; v. 12).—It 
may be worth while to note that ordinary 
mistletoe, Viscum album. occasionally to be 
found on an oak, is not the true oak-mistletoe, 
which is Loranthus Europeus. M. Rolland 
in his ‘Flore Populaire’ states that the latter 
does not grow in France. 

One day, near Nablis, I saw some reddish 
berried mistletoe, which had, I believe, been 
taken from an olive tree. I mention this 
because I have come on a foot-note in 
Bohn’s Pliny’s ‘ Natural History.’ vol. iii. 
p. 433, which, with reference to the asser- 
tion “after the wild olive has been pruned 
there springs up a plant that is known as 
‘phaulias,’”’ remarks: ‘‘ A mistletoe ap- 
parently, growing upon the wild olive. 
says that no such viscus appears 
known.” Perhaps Fée was wrong. 

St. SwWITHIN. 


to be 


ST. CUTHBERT: HIS BrrDs (11 8. v. 48).— 
I think the form Lomes represents the plural 
of a M.E. léme, which would correspond to 
the mod. E. loom, the Shetland name for 
various species of the Northern diver ; 
now usually spelt loon. See loom (2) in 
“N.E.D..’ and loon (2) in my *‘ Concise Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.’ 

As to Fires, the eider-duck can hardly lose 
the d, or be related to it. It looks like a 
mistake for O.F. aires, pl. of aire (whence 
E. aerie), properly a nest, but also a brood 
of young birds; see aerie in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The ‘N.E.D. gives: ‘* Hires, obs. rare- 
Some kind of hawk. (? Mistake for eyas.) 
1655, Walton, ‘ Angler’ (ed. 2), 19, ‘ The 
Eires, the Brancher, the Ramish Hawk, the 
Haggard and the two sorts of Lentners.’ ”’ 

A, R. BaAy.ry. 
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** UNITED STATES SECURITY ” (11S. iv. 508). 
The slhghting reference to *‘ United States 
security’ in Dickens’s * Christmas Caro!’ 
(published first in 1843) was doubtless due 
to the effect of the financial panie of 1837 in 
that country on all securities which had 
their origin there. Many of these were 
utterly worthless, being based on projects 
of the wildest speculation. British capital 
had been poured into the country to invest 
in them, and much of it was entirely lost. 

The message of the President to the Con- 
gress of 1839 states that $200,000,C00 of 
foreign capital was then afloat in the United 
States. Some of the states repudiated their 
bonded debts. JOHN TRUE Loomis, 

Washington, D.C., U.S. 

AVIATION (11 S. iv. 5, 75, 496). — There 
is a tradition at East Budleigh, Devon, that, 
about 450 years ago, one Ralph de Node 
invented a pair of wings with which he wa: 
able to fly in the air. One day he mounted 
a little too high, and the ambitious Ralph 
fell to the ground in a very unceremonious 
and unpleasant manner. A, J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

MaipA: NAKED BRITISH SOLDIERS (11 S. 
iv. 110. 171, 232, 271, 334, 492; wv. 14).— 
An incident which does not appear to have 
been mentioned during the correspondence 
on the above subject is related by Napier as 
having occurred at the bridge of Tordesillas, 
on the river Duero, on 28 Oct., 1812. The 


' Duke's Brunswickers destroyed the bridge 


to prevent the French crossing the river, 


in a pine wood. The French, arriving, 


| were at first baffled, but sixty officers and 


non-commissioned officers, headed by Capt. 
Guinguet, stripped and placed their arms 
and clothes on a small rafc, which they 
pushed across, swimming the while. They 


| reached the other side safely under cover of 


a cannonade, although the stream was both 


strong and chilly, and, ‘naked as they 


were, stormed the tower, whereupon the 
Brunswickers, amazed at the action, aban- 
doned the ground.” 

My attention was called to this curious 
skirmish by a young officer at present serv- 
ing in the 69th French Infantry, which he 
assures me was the regiment which furnished 
these gallant volunteers, although Napier 
does not give the number. 

ANCLO-PARISIAN, 


DINNER-JACKET (11 8S. v. 7).—In reply to 
F. J. C.’s first inquiry, I put the fashion’s 
date in England early in the nineties. 

HAROLD MALLET, Col, 
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Feticra Hemans (ILS. iv. 468, 534; v. 55). 


368).—From the published Catalogue I see |—-Mrs. Hemans lived at 36, St. Stephen's 


there is a copy of this poem in the B.M. | 
Library, the date given being 1679. A| 
cursory glance at the rarity will soon enable | 
RADFORD, M.P., or some other | 


Mr. G. H. 
interested reader to decide whether the 
subject treated of is an accouchement or 
not. Inthe former case the use of the word 


would be many years earlier than the first | 


example occurring in the * N.E.D.’ 
N. W. HILt. 

New York. ‘ 

LATRDS OF DRUMMINNOR (11 S. iv. 527). 
—According to Wood's * Douglas’s Peerage 
of Seotland’ (1813) and the ‘D.N.B.’ the 
generations run as follows :— 

1. John de Forbes of that ilk, in Aber- 
deenshire, in the reign of William the Lion 
(1165-1214), was father of 

2. Fergus de Forbes. 

3. Alexander de Forbes, probably his 
son, Governor of Urquhart Castle, slain by 
Edward I. in 1304. His wife was delivered 
of a posthumous son. 


1332. 


5. Sir John de Forbes of that ilk, his | 


posthumous son, justiciar and coroner for 
Aberdeenshire in time of Robert III., 
married Margaret, and left four sons, by 
whom he was the common ancestor of the 
families of the Lords Forbes, Forbes Lord 
Pitsligo, and the Forbeses of Tolquhoun, 
Foveran, Watertoun, Culloden, Brax, &c. 

6. The eldest son, Sir Alexander de 
Forbes, succeeded to the estates in 1405, on 
his father’s death, and between 1436 and 
1442 was created by James II. first Baron 
Forbes. He died in 1448. Through his 
marriage to Lady Elizabeth Douglas (only 
daughter of George, first Earl of Angus, and 
granddaughter of Robert IJ.) his children 
were heirs of entail to the earldom of Angus. 

A. R. Baytey. 


SAMARITAN Brsie (11 S. v. 28).—Con- 
cerning the ‘Samaritan Pentateuch’ the 
compiler of * Helps to the Study of the Bible ’ 
(Clarendon Press, n.d.) has the following :— 

“The Samaritans have preserved the Penta- 


teuch independently of the orthodox Jews. Its | 


date is disputed, but the character does not 
differ materially from the archaic Hebrew form. 
While substantially agreeing with the Hebrew 
Textus Receptus, it contains readings which 
vary from it.” 

In a note reference is made to Prof. WKirk- 


patrick’s *‘ Divine Library of the Old Testa- |, 


ment,’ pp. 62, 63. W. B. 


| 
| 


4. Alexander de Forbes, killed at Dupplin, | 
| 


Green, Dublin, in 1833 (earlier she lived in 
Upper Pembroke Street there). She died 
at 21, Dawson Street, Dublin, in 1835, at 
41 years of age, and was buried in St. Anne’s 
Churchyard in the same street, where there 
is a marble tablet to her memory. 
WILtiaAM MACARTHUR. 
Dublin. 


Nicoray Famity (11 8. iv. 407).—The 
| Allied Sovereigns, on their return after their 
visit to England in 1814, passed through 
Hythe, where they were entertained at 
'*The Swan” by the mayor, Mr. Shipdem, 
iand gentry. Mrs. Nicolay did the honours 
of the table, assisted by Miss Deedes. 

The Kentish Gazette of 9 March, 1815, 
announced :— 

“ At Hythe, the lady of Col. Nicolay, Royal Staff 
Corps, of a son”’ ; 
‘and in the following month, 21 April :— 

* Col, F. Nicolay is under orders to embark 
| for Belgium.” 


R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 
Keats's ‘ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE (11 5. 
iv. 507; v. 11, 58)—Mr. PiNcHBECK’S 
reply, ante, p. 58, interests me. Can 
he tell me which of the ‘ Arabian Nights ° 
IXeats might have had in mind ? I am told 
that nightingales do not sing in confinement, 
but this may be a poetic licence, and I am 
rather inclined to agree with Mr. PINCHBECK 
as to the reference. 
TRIN. Cotn. CAMB. 


QUEEN ANNE AND HER CHILDREN (115. v. 
69). —This query appeared at 3 8. x. 65, 
and twelve births are mentioned. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Wandsworth. 


Luttrell, under 30 April, 1684, mentions 
the report that the Princess of Denmark 
| had given birth toa dead child. On 1 June, 
1685, she was delivered of a daughter, 
christened next day by the name of Mary. 
On 12 May, 1686, the Princess gave birth 
/to another daughter, who was christened 
Anne Sophia. Both infants died within a 
few days of each other, the younger on 2 Feb., 
and the elder on 8 Feb., 1686/7. The 
Princess miscarried in January ; and similar 
mishaps are noted by Luttrell in the latter 
part of October in the same year, and in the 
middle of April, 1688. On 24 July, 1689, 
| Anne gave birth to a son at Hampton Court. 
He was christened William, and his god- 


father, King William III., created him Duke 
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of iii, On 14 L Oct... 1690, 
gave birth to a daughter, who was christened 
Mary and lived but two hours. On 17 April, 


1692, she gave birth to the youngest of her | 


children, Prince George, who lived only long 
enough to be baptized. 
A. R. Baytey. 


(11 S v. 50).—I find much 
information, on many subjects, in my 
‘Etymological Dictionary.’ Referring to 
box (2), I see that the original Christmas- 
box was an actual box of earthenware, «c., 
with a reference to Brand’s ‘ Popular An- 
tiquities, i. 494. Then I refer to Brand, 


MONEY-BOX 


and find that he gives two good quotations: | 
Christmas earthen | 


“ce 


one dated 1642, about 
boxes of apprentices,” and one dated 1621 
about ‘‘an apprentice’s box of earth.’ 
See my ‘ Dictionary’ and see Brand. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The teague, or money-box, of the Anglo- 


Saxons, was under the care of the wife, 
as among the Greeks. It is the cassia of 


Du Cange. The ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes Higins, tr. 
Junius’s ‘ Nomencel.’ (1585), 249: ‘* Capsella 
jictilis, #® mony box made of potters clay, 
wherein boyes put their mony to keepe, 
such as they hang in shops, &c., towards 


Christmas.’ Cotgrave (1611) has ‘ Cache- 
maille, a money box.” Tom JONES. 


Some useful information can be obtained 
by reference to the ‘ N.E.D..’ as follows: 
Under ‘ Box,’ vol. i. 1037, col. 1; ‘ Butler.’ 
vol. i, 1215, col. 1; ‘ Christmas-box,’ vol. ii. 
392, col. 3; ‘Money-box,’ vol. vi. pt. ii. 
605, col. 1. W. C. B. 


JONES AND BLUNKETT (11 S. v. 29).— 
Does Mrs. Huex SmitxH know of the Blun- 
kett altar-tomb in Camberwell Parish 
Churchyard ? The inscription is a lengthy 
one, and from a genealogical point of view 
is of more than usual interest. The dates 
range from 1733 to 1810. There areno fewer 
than six surnames referred to, and particulars 
are given which include three generations 
of three different names, viz., Jones, Seale, 
and Smith. 
October, 1903, and shall he happy to send 


a copy of it to Mrs. SmrrH on her writing | 


to me. 

Ts it not a mistake to say that Ann 
Blunkett married Robert Jones? Ann 
Blunkett died a spinster, aged 31. Accord- 


ing to my information, it was Jane Blunkett | 
(ob. 1752, et. 46) who married Robert | 
Jones. CHas. HALL CrovucH 

2, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


ai 





1 copied the inscription in| 


! 

Sirk JOHN GILBERT: THOMAS GILKS, 
ENGRAVER (11 S. iv. 521). —Gilks wrote a 
‘Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 
Art of Wood-Engraving’ (1868), and also a 
practical handbook on the same subject. 
His ‘Sketch’ is of little or no historical 
value ; it contains portraits of himself and 
William Harvey, a pupil of Bewick and an 
accomplished engraver. W. Roserts. 


‘De LA” IN ENGLISH SURNAMES: Swtr- 
VIVAL OF THE PREFIX (11 S. iv. 127, 174). 
Since the publication of the query and note 
anent this matter in 11 S. iv. 127, and of 
| the interesting replies, an exact study of 
the reeords relating to the name Delafield 
has been made. Such of the items as have 


. bearing on our problem are briefly as 
follows. 

In 1201 in Dublin appears Richard ** de 
Felda”’; the same man is mentioned a 
number of times before 1221, his name 
always being spelt as above, except in 
documents dated 1220, in which it is spelt 

‘de la Feld.’’ Nicholas, the son of the 


is named a number of times 
before 1240; his name is generally spelt 
‘de Felda”’ before 1220, and * de la Feld ” 
| after that date ; Simon, apparently another 
son, appears about 1225 as Simon ‘de 
Felda,’’ and subsequently always as Simon 
‘“de la Felde’’; and Roger, a clerk. and 
probably brother of Richard, is named four 
or five times before 1220, his name always 
being spelt “de Felda.” This family in- 
creased in Ireland ; the name is frequently 
mentioned, and, after the dates above noted, 


above Richard, 


was always spelt ‘‘de la Felde,”’ ‘‘ de la 
Feld,” or ‘“‘ de la Feeld,’ until about the 
year 1400, when some of the branches 


began to drop the prefixes from the name, 
which thus became “ Feld,” and subsequently 
* Field.” 

Meanwhile, and before 1377, one of this 
family had emigrated to Bucks, and in an 
Inquisition Post Mortem of that year his 
name is spelt “de la Felde,’’ but the 
next year it appears as “ Dallifeld.”’ This 
phonetic spelling shows that the French 
origin and meaning of the words were already 
being forgotten. However, all the other 
mentions of this man, including the last— 
|his denization papers to live in England, 
dated 1395—show his name correctly spelt 

“de la Felde.” His son Robert appears 
in 1404 as “ Delafeld,” and about 1434 as 
** Dalafeld,” also as ‘‘ Dalafeeld ’ and “‘ Dala- 
fyld.” After about the year 1400 the 
| spelling of the name in this family seems 
always to have been in one word, indicating 
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that the origin and meaning of the name 
had then been quite forgotten. It is to be 
noted that in this family the name was 
never written “ atte Feld,’’ either in Ireland 
or England. The earliest form of spelling 
the name above noted, “ de Felda,”” appears 
not only in Ireland, but also in Norfolk in 
1206: Richard ‘‘ de Felda,” and in * Rotuli 
Normanii’ in 1205: Ernald “ de Felda.” 

An examination of the history of the name 
in localities where it became “ atte Feld” 
reveals the following. In Beds in 1189 


appears Hugh “de la Felde “; and there 
were lands called ‘‘ la Felde”’ in the place 
where Hugh lived. Men of this family 


appear oce vasionally in Beds (the name always 
being spelt as above) until 1302, when we 
find Gilbert ‘atte Feld”; 
the name in the form ** de la Feld ** does not 
again appear in that county. There was 
also a family of the name in Herts which 
seems to have been large and prosperous ; 
here also all become ‘“‘ atte Feld” in the 
early fourteenth century. The “de la 
Felds *° of Oxon also all become “* atte Feld ” 
at about the same date. Here, too. there 
was a place called “la Feld.” In Sussex 
there was a powerful family of the same 
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and thereafter | 


name: they were lords of the Manor of la 
Felde. Here in 1360 we find Henry “ atte 
Felde.’ and in the same year his name | 


* de la Felde.” 


appears several times written 
So also in Hereford the armigerous 


David ‘“ de la Felde ” and Matilda his wife, 
and in 1266 we find William. son of Matilda 
Atye Felde.” However, the name gener- 
ally appears as “de la Feld” in this county 
until early in the fourteenth century. 
Richard, the Rector of St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, London, appears as Richard ‘‘ de 
la Feld ” 
‘atte Feld” in 1384. He 
parish for that of Clive about 1397 ; 
after he is generally called Richard * 
As stated at 11 S. iv. 127, many 
names which formerly commenced * de la 
change to “atte” 
this date; so ‘‘de la 
More,” &e. 
It is stated that, during the 
Henry III. and the three Edwards, 
language of the gentry and_ nobility 


exchanged his 
there- 
Feld.” 


More” to “atte 
reigns of 
the 


was 


in 1374 and 1397, and as Richard | 
i is give n in the latest edition of ‘ 


family | 
of the name was represented in 1256 by | 


other | 


on the records at about | 


changing from French to English, and that | 


this process was complete by the end of 
Richard II.’s reign. This circumstance, 


with the specific examples above stated, 
leads me to believe that if the spoken names | 
only were considered. 
they had not changed at all. 


it would be found that | 


| duction he wrote in 1868 to 


(11S. V. Fes. 10, 1912. 


of certain families had from the earliest time 


been called “atte Feld.” and of other 
families *‘ de la Feld,” according to the class 
and station in life they occupied. Those 


who belonged to the French-speaking fami- 
lies were called ‘‘de la Feld,’’ those who 
belonged to the English-speaking —peop!« 
were called “ atte Feld.” But when it came 
to writing the names, the clerks, who were 
trained to speak and write in French and 
Latin, translated the English ‘* atte’ into 
“de la.” Thus the names became indis- 
tinguishable on the records, and the con- 
fusion is solved only at a later date, when 
the spread of the use of English among the 
nobility and clergy caused them to write 
the names as they were spoken. 

What were the influences that caused at 
a later date the dropping of these prefixes 
altogether, whether * atte” or “de la.” we 
have not learnt. 

The theory here advanced is tentative 
only. and it will be most interesting to learn 
the opinions of others who have doubtless 
given this subject much more exact study 
than the writer. 

JOHN Ross DELAFIELD. 


Fieldston, Riverdale, New York City. 





Notes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary.—Simple-Sleen. (Vol, 
IX.) By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

THIS section begins in the middle of the adjective 

‘simple,’ and continues with several words of 

the same origin. Under * simplesse ’’ Matthew 

Arnold’s use of the word to indicate affected, lite- 

rary simplicity instead of the real thing might 

have been noted. The analysis of ie simply ° p 

shows the care and skill of the * Dictionary.’ 

Room might, perhaps, have been found for 
*Simsim,’ the Arabic name of ‘* Sesame,’ as it 

The Story of Ali 
(Lane’s * Arabian Nights,’ 1906, new Bohn 
issue) and compared with ‘Open, Simsi,” in a 
German folk-tale. ‘* Simurgh,”’ a bird of Persian 
legend, has a quotation from * Vathek’ and two 
fromSouthey. Under ** Sinaitic ” the last quota- 
tion refers to ** the Sinaitic manuscript.’ and is 
taken from The Century Magazine. The most 
famous MS. of that name is one of the three great 
authorities for the text of the New Testament. 
and is called by scholars “* The Sinaitic’’ without 
further addition. We should consequently prefer 
such a quotation as :— 

“The Sinaitic Coder T was myself so happy 
as yo discover in 1844 and 18: 39, at the Convent of 
St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai.” 

These are Tischendorf’s own words in an Intro- 
‘The New Testament, 


Baba’ 


+. auchnitz edition, 1869, 
A *sinapism”’ is a learned word for a mustard- 
plaster. A“ sin- -canter’”’ is an odd and obscure: 


sare 


The members! term of abuse applied to men from 1540 till 1672. 
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*Sindon,” fine linen, especially a shroud, is 
a from the Greek, like ** skeleton.” ** Sine 
qua non“ is traced back to Boethius. * Sing 
is a long and excellent article which includes many 





special uses. ‘‘Single,’’ its cognates and deri- 
vatives. are also thoroughly done. ‘ Single- 
wicket “° matches are generally out of date, but 


we saw one mentioned in the press a few days ago. 
The card-playing sense of ** singleton ”’ is included, 
also a use in The Atheneum for a single volume as 
contrasted with a pair. For * singular’? =re- 
markable, we might quote ** A singular bird with 
amanner absurd ” in Bret Harte’s ‘ Ballad of an 


Emeu. * Sink,” verb, is an admirable survey. 
." = was knighted by fictitious etymoiogy, 
which is amply illustrated in the quotations. 


* Sirocco’ is noted as ** usually with the.” So 
we may quote Browning’s line in* The Englishman 
in Italy ° 
I could make you laugh spite of Scirocco. 
‘Sit is another of the widely used verbs which 
need and receive a long and elaborate notice. We 
are pleased to see one of Mr. Hardy's Wessex 
masterpieces quoted for * ‘Skimmington.” — ‘* Sky 
sign, in the advertising sense, is first quoted in 
1s90. “Slang” is of uncertain origin, like so 
many ofits productions. Asa verb=“ toabuse ” 
it is noted here, which shows the wide range of 
the * Dictionary.’ Every part of it is worth 
prolonged study. Those who neglect it miss a 
whole world at once of human interest and learn- 
ing. while they swell frequently the stream of 
error which any educated speaker or writer ought 
to reduce. 


Easy Chair Memories and Rambling Noles. By 
the Amateur Angler (E. Marston). (Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co.) 

As a sailor's log-book smells of the breeze and 

the brine, so the Amateur Angler's books bring 

to us the fragrance of the woods and fields. The 

Angler’s days are over, and he pursues his country 

life with his old cap still adorned with the May- 

fly imitation which caught his last two-pound 
trout. 

In the first chapter we travel in’ search of 
rest and quiet over the Black Mountains to 
Llanthony Abbey, and find a view of the ruins 
and Father Ignatius reading the Bible in the 
cloisters of his monastery. There are accounts 
of a visit to Exmoor, of days on the Chess, and of 
Burnham Beeches. Then we have a delightful 
chapter, ‘In the Days of my Youth’: we should 
like more of these reminiscences. 

At the end of the little volume is the account 


of Bonaparte on the Northumberland and_ his 


arrival at St. Helena, reprinted from Mr. Marston’s | 


account in ‘N. & QQ.’ For Mr. Marston is well 
known as one of our band of brothers—probably 
one of the oldest of the band. We dare not 
speculate as to the age of the oldest of our band 
of sisters, but we know the age of our youngest, 
and although she may see this, we will risk her 
blushes and reveal her age as that of eleven. 


The Edinburgh Review has a rather stimulating 
article on* Auguste Rodin and his French Critics,’ 
and takes us to France again in the paper on 
“The Wessex Drama,’ which discusses, without 
entirely agreeing with it, Mr. Hedgeock’s * Thomas 
Tardy, Penseur et Artiste. According to this 
writer, Hardy’s pessimism and excessive sensi- 
bility will cause his work te survive rather 


as 








The article on ‘Scottish 
is pleasantly done—eking out with 
skill the somewhat slender material. ‘ The 
Elizabethan Playwright * discusses the attitude 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries towards 
their plays—as things to be performed rather 
than printed and read. 


art thanasa livi ing force. 
Songstresses 


In The Nineteenth Century we have an interest - 
ing study of Dickens by Mr. Darrell Fig 
only astonished us from the fact that, vic 
comparing or contrasting Dickens with other 
authors—and with Cervantes and _ Rabelais 
among them—the writer should have made no 
use of Balzac. Mr. D. S. MacColl, in his ‘ Year 
of Post-Impressionism, devotes himself to 
the question of classicism versus romanticism, 
throwing his remarks into the form of a discus- 
sion of dicta on the ‘ Post-Impressionists’ by 
Mr. Maurice Denis in The Burlington, and by Mr. 
Roger Fry in a lecture subsequently printed in 
The Fortnightly Review. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
* Aischro-latreia—the Cult of the Foul.’ is directed 
against Rodin, whose art—decadent and morbid 
—he declares to be built upon a sophism, and to 
be, besides, the product of an imagination too 
decidedly literary. 


IN this month’s National Review we note an 
interesting article on * Kent and the Poets,’ by 
Mr. Bernard Holland; the very charming 
account of ‘ A Winter’s Walk in Andalucia,’ by 
Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell; and Miss Frances Pitt’s 
‘Brown Owls ’—fellow-creatures whom Miss 
Pitt knows so well that she likes their hooting at 
night for the reason that she recognizes the voice 
of each bird. An anonymous author contributes 
in ‘Is Eton up to Date ¥’ a foot-note to Mr. 
Nevill’s * Floreat Etona,’ the best part of which— 
leaving aside one or two pleasant stories—is a 
justification of the classics, and in particular of 
Latin verse. 





The Burlington Magazine for February contains 
the continuation of Mr. D. T. B. Wood’s article 
on * Tapestries of “*‘ The Seven Deadly Sins,” ’ 
with many highly interesting illustrations ; per- 
sonal reminiscences of Alphonse Legros, by Sir 
Charles Holroyd and Mr. Thomas Okey; Mr. 
D. S. MacColl’s discussion of Constable as a 
portrait-painter ; and a contribution from Signor 
Gustavo Frizzoni on Three Little-noticed Paint- 
ings in Rome,’ an ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ° 
in the church of San Rocco in the Via Ripetta, 
and two small pictures in the Galleria Borghese. 





S0OKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY 


Messrs. JOSEPH BAER & Co. of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main have just issued two new Catalogues. 
The first contains a Spinoza library, embracing 
647 books by and on Spinoza, probably the most 
complete collection ever offered for sale. The 
bulk of this collection was made by the late 
Jacob Freudenthal, Professor of the University 
of Breslau, the biographer of Spinoza, and the 
greatest authority on Spinozism. This library 
comprises not only every edition and translation 
of the books written or attributed to Spinoza 
which are of any importance, but also a collection 
of works on his life and his philosophical system 
from the earliest period up to the present time. 
All editions are arranged in chronological order, 
and all have been carefully described in a 
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scientific manner. This valuable collection was 
purchased a few days ago for the library of a 
German philosophe r and admirer of Spinoza. 

The second Catalogue describes an fume | 
von Humboldt library, containing a nearly 
complete collection of this writer’s works. There 
are 178 numbers, all bibliographically described. 
Alexander von Humboldt’s most important 
publication, the gigantic description of his voyages 
of discovery in South and Central America, in 
18 vols. folio and 10 vols. 4to, isa very rare book, 
of which only a few complete copies are known. 
The collection of Messrs. Baer & Co. contains a 
perfect set of this work, 
plates, formerly in the 
Louise of the Netherlands, daughter of Frederic 
William III., King ef Prussia. Besides Von 
Humboldt’s works, there are to be found in this 
library the most important books on him and a 
good collection of portraits. The whole is to 
be sold for 450/. 


CATALOGUES Nos. 
Mr. George Gregory, 


possession of Princess 


209-11 have reached us from | 
5 and 5a, Argyle Street, | 
Bath. Amongst other items we notice ‘ Annals 
of Sporting,” 501. : Constable’s ‘ English Land- 
seape, 201. ; ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ | 
68 vols., 261.: Gowers * Confessio Amantis, | 
1554, 217.; and ‘La Russie’ in 6 vols., printed | 
entirely on vellum, with duplicate plates, one 
hand coloured and one plain, also on vellum, | 
1813, one of the three copies printed, 80/. 
A unique item is Walter Savage Landor’s own | 
correc ted proof - sheet copy of the excessively | 
rare ‘ Idyllia Heroica,’ Pisa. 1820, of which only 
some 30 copies are known. In Landor’s writing 
oceurs the following note: ** Don Luigi Gerish 
for whose benefit I ordered the book to be pub- 
lisht engaged to correct the prefs [proofs!. He ed 
not construe episodii, etc. (this is not only in the 
nature of an episode) so the fool corrected i into a. 
There are a few faults of my own further on.” 
On top of title is written the name of John 
King Eagles. Mr. Gregory has also an extensive 
collection of new books at reduced prices, among 
which we observe Audsley’s ‘Ornamental Arts 
of Japan,’ 2 vols., 10l.; Jesse’s ‘ Historical 
Memoirs,’ 30 vols., 10/.; and a complete set of 
Nature, 87 vols., 251. 

Messrs. HENRY 
issued their Catalogue 722, 
offered complete sets of 
mentary Debates,” ‘The Annual_ Register,’ 
and British and Foreign State Papers; an 
exceptionally large number of Books on Airman- 
ship; the first edition of Coryat’s * Crudities,’ 
and a copy of the same author’s ‘ Crambe’ in 
the original vellum binding ; the first edition of 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Regained’ in the original 
binding; and many interesting books relating 
to America, &c. 


& Co. have just 
in which we see 
‘Hansard’s_ Parlia- 


SOTHERAN 
=09 





Potices to Correspondents. 


J. W. G.—Forwarded. 


Mr. RavtepH ‘THOMAS.—Many thanks. We 
have done as requested. 
PurRist.—We have had no note on 


tious ’ in our columns recently. 


‘ Supposi- 
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with all the coloured | 


| Boswell,’ 


| THE BARGAIN BOOK. 


‘LONDON CLUBS: 





Dr. CLIPPINGDALE writes thanking the Rey. 
A. B. BEAVEN and PELLIPAR for their replies. 
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